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AMERICAN-BRITISH RELATIONS. - 





aged by the Mideast policy split- which was climaxed 
ast autumn by the British invasion of Egypt, will be the 
-main task facing President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Macmillan when they meet in’ Bermuda, Mar. 21, for a 
- three-day conference. Leaders of both nations recognize 
‘that restoration of intimate and trustful relations between . 
the two countries is vital to the free world’s defense against. 
the many-sided threat of Soviet imperialism.' 


coe of the Anglo-American alliance, seriously dam- 
| 


The willingness of the President to confer with the new 
Prime Minister (and on British soil), after his reported 
refusal to meet with former Prime Minister Eden during 
the Suez crisis, testifies to his strong desire to open a new 
chapter in American-British relations.. Macmillan’s state- 
ment on Jan. 11—the day after he had been named to head 
. the government—that restoration of the alliance was his 
first objective gave evidence of the importance attached to 
that task in Great Britain. The persona] friendship be- 
tween the two men, which is’ of long standing,? should 
' facilitate their negotiations at the Bermuda conference. 


Aside from the general problem of closing the rift in the 
alliance, the President, the Prime Minister, and their ad- 
visers will have to deal with such specific problems as 
formulation of a joint Middle East policy, alleviation of 
Britain’s current economic difficulties, impending cuts in 
British military forces on the continent of Europe, reunifi- 
cation of Germany, and a host of other unsettled questions 
growing out of the cold war: 


‘Sir Harold Caccia, British ambassador at Washington, told a New York audience, 
Feb. 5: “We have learned that the moment Britain and the United States are’ divided, 
the Soviet. Union will be encouraged thereby to step up direct threats and indirect 
pressures. .. . As Anglo-American unity deters, so Anglo-American disunity fosters, 
* new aggreesive policies by the Soviet Union.” 


*® Macmillan was British Minister Resident at Allied Force Headquarters in North 
Africa when Eisenhower was Supreme Allied Commander. in a letter congratulating 
Macmillan on his appointment as Prime Minister, the President said his “warm 


admiration” for the Britisher stemmed from their “association in North Africa and 
through the successive years.” ; 
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Britain has expressed concern over the delay .to formal 
‘negotiations on future control of the Suez Canal and the 
possibility that the.Egyptian government will attempt to . 
bar her vessels from the waterway. British officials have 
shown anxiety also on future U.S. policy toward Egypt and 
the possibility. that American preoccupation with the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine for’ the Middle East may have diverted 
attention from solution of.more immediately pressing prob- 
lems. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine. had a chilly reception in 
Britain when first announced. Some British - observers 
blamed the United States for helping to create the- very 
‘power vacuum the doctrine. was designed to fill-by urging 
Britain to vacate the Suez Canal Zone. in 1954. Others 
resented the fact that the .Eisenhower plan closely re- 
sembled one advanced by former Prime Minister Eden 
during a visit to Washington in January 1956 and rejected 
by the United States at that time. And many looked upon 
the plan’s provision for use of force in the Middle East as 
amounting to American acceptance of the very idea put | 
into practice'by Britain and France when they used force | 
against Egypt, and then were censured for it.’ 


The recent stepping-up of Soviet activities in the Middle 
East and the Russian proposal, Feb. 11,. of a six-point pro- 
gram for that area have emphasized the need for closer 
coordination of U.S.-British policies.. Inasmuch as the lat- 
est Soviet move seemed aimed chiefly to counter the effec- 
tiveness of the Baghdad Pact, the British may.suggest at 
Bermuda that the United States should strengthen the pact 
by becoming a full member of the Baghdad organization.‘ 


IMPACT OF SUEZ CRISIS ON BRITAIN’s ECONOMY 


The general worsening of Britain’s economic situation 
as a result of the Egyptian fiasco will be one of the sub- 
jects for discussion at Bermuda. Experts have -stressed 
that there is an economic, as well as a political, necessity 
for concerted Anglo-American efforts to straighten out the 
Suez affair. One writer has expressed fear that Wash- 
ington fails to realize that “Western Europe’s dependence 





‘The initial decision to invade Egypt was championed by Macmillan, then Chan- ~ 


cellor of the Exchequer, but he later backed the decision to withdraw. After becom- 
ing Prime Minister, however, he told the British people in a broadcast, Jan. 17, that 
history would justify the British action. 

* Although the United States encouraged adoption of the Baghdad Pact and took a 
place on its economic and counter-subversion commsittess, this country has not ad- 
hered to the pact itself. 
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upon Middle Eastern oil is as paralyzing to its effective 
partnership in the free world as was the threat of starva- 
. tion . .. that brought forth the Marshall Plan in 1947.’’5 


. Interruption of oil shipments through the Suez Canal has 


towered industrial activity and increaséd unemployment . © 


in Britain. The economy is overstrained and threatened 


:. by inflation. Demand (in the form of social services, de- 


- fense requirements, and capital funds for commitments 
abroad and expansion at home) is still ahead of supply.® 
Imports exceed exports, and competition from West Ger- 
many and other countries has gained in strength. 


‘Last December, Britain asked United States consent to 
- cancellation of an interest payment due on the $3.75 billion 
U.S. loan negotiated in 1945 and authorized by Congress 
in 1946. The loan agreement gave the debtor’the right to 
withhold interest payments when ‘its gold and dollar re- 
serves became seriously. depleted. Pending action on the 
request for cancellation, Britain on Dec. 31. paid an instal- 
ment of more than $56 million. on .principal -and deposited 
nearly $82 million as interest in an escrow account. ’ 


President Eisenhower asked Congress, Mar. 6, to approve 
a change.in the loan agreement.that would allow Britain © 
to postpone not only the’ 1956 interest payment but as many - 
as seven annual instalments on interest and principal when 
its financial condition made such payments unduly burden- 
some.. In exchange Britain would forgo any right to claim 
outright cancellation of interest pay ments. 


In an “effort to achieve a sharp cut in government ex- 
penditures, Britain plans a substantial reduction in its 
military budget, which has been accounting for over 30 
‘per cent of total outlays. - Preliminary statements issued 
by the. armed services, Feb. 20, indicated that manpower 
‘totals would be lowered by 65,500 men during the fiscal 
- year opening in April. NATO headquarters and the Western 
‘European Council were informed on Feb. 14 that over a 
two-year period Britain intended to withdraw about 30,000° . 
of the 80,000 Army and Air Force personnel now stationed - 





® Barbara Ward, “Now Britain’s Agonizing Reappraisal,” New York Times Maga- 
gine, Jan. 20, 1957, pp. 72, 7 

* Government expenditures are running at' an annual rate of about $14 billion, of 
which social services account for approximately $6.3 billion and military outlays 
anand $4.8 billion. The cost of the Egyptian invasion has been put at about $85 
™ n. ; , 
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in West Germany. British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 

said, Feb. 26, after discussing the proposed troop cuts with. 
the W.E.C., that the matter would have to be taken-‘up 

again at a future ne ; : : . 


EFrect oF BriTisH ARMS CUTS ON NATO STRENGTH . + 

The planned British cutbacks brought expressions of 
‘grave concern from other NATO powers. . Gen. Lauris Nor- 
stad, Suprerne Allied Commander in Europe, has ‘warned 
that his forces already are down to the irreducible’ mini- 
mum. But Prime Minister Macmillan, speaking at a dinner ~ 
for Norstad on Feb. 11, maintained that Britain’s service 
to its allies “depends as much.upon the, strength and 
resilience of ... [its] economy as upon anything else.” 
While insurance was a fine. ‘thing, over-insurance could “be 
debilitating.’ . 


British officials assert’ that their proportionate contri- 
‘bution to NATO is far greater.than that of the other ‘Western 
European —— ' Macmillan’ observed. in a radio-TV. 
broadcast,.Jari. 17, that Britain had obligations ‘to its part-' 
ners and memaimunies its ‘ ‘fair ‘share,”” but “not-more than 

[its] fair share.” : re. 


Defense Minister Duncan Sandys plans greater reliance 
on air strength,.missiles and other new weapons to com-. 
pensate for. reductions in military "manpower. The .War 
Office announced Feb. 19 that the country’s - first guided 
missile regiment, to be equipped with American-made 
Corporal missiles, would be formed during March. Britain 
hopes to.acquire from the United States substantial quan-. 
tities of certain other missiles and. blueprints for the manu- 
facture of still others. 


A communique issued by Sandys. and Defense Secretary 
W ilson on Feb. 2, at the end of a week of conferences, stated 
that “possible adoption by Britain of certain American 
weapons was explored”: and that the question had‘ been 
referred to their two governments “for further consider- 
ation.” 7° It was reported that, the United States stood 
ready to-make its intermediate-range Thor missile available 
to Britain, but that final agreement had been put off until 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan met 
at Bermuda. . ; 





’A three-year agreement negotiated by Sandys in 1954, details of’ which have not 
been made public, is believed to provide for collaboration in the fie’d of -missiles,; with 
Britain concentrating on basic research and the United States on production. 
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: Hard Facts of the Postwar Partnership 





AMERICANS AND -BRITONS speak a common language, 
heed laws ‘derived from ‘a common origin, and uphold 
forms of government based on a common philosophy. Dur-. 
ing World War II, the United ‘States and Great Britain 
achieved a degree of cooperation never before approached 
by two great powers. Since the war they have reaffirmed 
‘their common aims in the NATO alliance. Each is the 
other’s strongest ally. Nevertheless, postwar American- 
British relations have been marked from time to time by 
outbursts of irritation, differences of attitude, and serious 
divergences of policy 


Before World War Il, Britain, and the United States 
were powers, of comparable magnitude and prestige, but 
‘only the United .States emerged from ‘the war with its 
strength and world standing greatly enhanced; Great 
Britain came out with its power, if not its prestige, con- 
siderably diminished. Not-unnaturally, therefore, there ° 
has been British envy and resentment—generated in part 
by feelings of frustration. 


Conflicts of: policy and interest have been aggravated by 
differences ‘in outlook. Former Prime Minister Attlee has 
written that Americans “tend to see things in black and 
white where . . . [the British] see shades of grey.”® A 
joint US. -British study group has noted that Americans 

“prefer to bring all their strength to bear on a problem’ 
to ensure a quick, tidy, and final solution” whereas English- 
men “believe that to many problems there is no... [such] 
solution, and resign themselves to the prospect of living 
with them for years.” ® 


Britain tends to regard -the United States as immature 
in world affairs and irresponsible in foreign policy. The 
British ‘are alternately baffled and disturbed by events that 
can transpire under the Anierican system of government. 
-A system which permits disagreement and possible dead- 
lock between Chief Executive’ and Congress on major ques- 
tions of policy seems “not only strange but seriously im- 


*Clement- R. Attlee, “Britain and America: Common Aims, Different Opinions,” 
Foreign Affairs, January 1954, p. 200. 


* Henry L. Roberts and Paul A. Wilson, Britain and the United States (1953), pp 


* 18-14. Study carried out by the Council on Foreign Relations and the Royal Institute ° 
of International Affairs. 
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. perfect by British standards.” '° Americans, for their part, 
- often deplore the extensive role played by the British’ gov- 
ernment in social and economic planning and blame: “British 
socialism” for the country’s failure to achieve lasting eco- 
nomic recovery since the war. Some U.S. critics see such 
measures as nationalization of banking and big industry as 
steps on the road to totalitarianism. 


U.S.-British differences -have been exacerbated by the - 
need for more intimate collaboration ‘that has resulted from 
_ division of the postwar world into é¢onflicting power. blocs. 
The United States has had thrust upon it. the role of chief 
defender of free government against éncroachment: by 
Soviet imperialism. Its assumption of that role—so sim- 


-. jlar in its ramifications to the role long played by Great 





Britain—has put serious, though intangible, strains on the 
Anglo-American alliance. Understandably, the world’s 
' ‘greatest power in earlier days has not been able to accept 
U.S. leadership and second place in the alliance “with un- 
adulterated gratitude, "il , 


AMERICAN pase MPTION OF BRITISH RESPONSIBILITIES 


The decline of Britain as a super-power has made it 
necessary for the’ United States ‘to take on certain responsi- 
- bilities formerly discharged by that country and others it 
might carry out if it were still able. The first U.S. -as- 
sumption of British responsibilities came ten years ago, 
after London had unexpectedly informed President Tru- 

man .(Feb. 24, 1947) that it could no longer afford the. 
financial, economic, and.other assistance it.had been supply- 
ing to help Greece and Turkey withstand Soviet pressures. 
Within a fortnight the President went before Congress 
(Mar. 12) to request a $400 million program of military 
and economic aid for Greece and Turkey, and by mid-May 
'. the necessary. ‘legislation had been put through Congress 
and signed by the President. 


‘The military and economic assistance made available by 





the Greek-Turkish Aid ‘Act did not differ importantly from’... 


that. furnished under other postwar programs, but the 
policy enunciated by the President at the time was prece- - 
‘, dent-setting. He told Congress that totalitarianism, when ° 

imposed on free nations, undermined the foundations of 





” Leon D. Epstein, Britain—Uneasy Ally (1964), p. 30. 
"4 Jdid., p. 9. 
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‘. international peace “and herice the security of the United 
States.” In what has since become known as the Truman ° 
Doctrine, he stated that “‘It must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting attempted 
* subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 


Early in 1948 British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
proposed a Western European Union to bolster defenses 
of ‘the free world against the Communist threat. After 
Soviet intentions had been made clear by the Communist 
coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia in February 1948, represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdom, France, and the Benelux 
‘powers (Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg) met in Brus- 
sels to discuss a treaty of mutual assistance. Bevin and 
French Foreign Minister Georges Bidault advised Secretary 
of State George Marshall that the “resolve of the European 


countries. to resist aggression could.be effective only with 
American help.” #2 “ 


: The day the Westiiva European Union treaty was signed 
(Mar. 17, 1948), President Truman said in an address 
- before Congress that he felt confident that the determi- 
‘nation of the free countries to. protect themselves would 
be “matched by an equal determination on our part to help 
them.” The way for extension of such support was pre- 
pared by Senate adoption, June 11, 1948, of the so-called 
Vandenberg Resolution, which recommended “association 
of the United States ... with such regional and other col- 
lective arrangements as are based on.continuous and effec- 


‘tive self- help and mutual aid, and as affect its national 
security.” 


Discussions at Washington among representatives of the 


‘+ United States, Canada, and the Brussels powers resulted 


.in the ‘signing on Apr. 4, 1949, of the North Atlantic 
.. Treaty. For the United States the NATO pact was the first 
outright military alliance since 1778; for Great Britain, 
‘it was the “most important and most hopeful event since 
the war.” Britain welcomed U.S. participation “as con- 


vincing evidence of America’s recognition of its interests 
in Europe.” 18 





% Lord Ismay, NATO—The First Five. Years, 1949-1954 (1954), p. 8. 
% Roberts and Wilson, op. cit., pp. 142, 143. This study points out that it had been 
the aim of British policy “to commit America to the defense of Europe as fully as 


Britain itself was committed, and to get mixed up in European affairs only to the 
extent that America would follow.” 
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- DEPENDENCE OF BRITAIN on U.S. EConomIc ASSISTANCE 


The econamic dislocations of World War II, the contin- 
. uing costs‘of certain overséas -commitments, and the pro- 
‘gressive dissolution of its empire left Britain in néed of 
. some Anierican aid during much ‘of the postwar period. 


. Abrupt termination of lend-lease shipments on V-J Day, 
Sept. 2, 1945, shocked the British .people, who felt that: ~ 
President Truman’s action constituted gross ingratitude 
‘toward an ally whose own money had been spent in the 
first years of hostilities to “fight America’s battle.” Britain 
received about $27 billion of lend- lease aid—and provided 
the United States with around $5 billion in reverse lend-.- 
lease—but under an agreement reached in December 1945 

she was’ required to pay back only $650 million... 





Because it was’ apparent at the end of 1945. that Britain :- 
would require further economic assistance, the, United 
States agreed, in conjunction with the settlement of lend- 
‘ lease accounts, ‘to advance $3.75 billion; plus the "$650 
million’ needed. to pay for lease aid. The loan was to be 
repaid in 50 -annual instalments beginning Dec. 31, 1951, 
_with interest at two per. cent. These terms caused deep 
resentment; the debtor had hoped for an outright grant or 
at least an interest-free loan.‘ It was mid-July .1946 be- 
fore Congress passed the authorizing legislation, ‘and by 
March 1948 the loan, which had.been expected to cover 
. British requirements for a five- year period, had been éx- 
hausted. . 


The Marshall Plan had been conceived in the meantime 
and went into operation in.the summer of 1948. British 
reception of that program contrasted sharply with the re- 
action- to earlier forms of postwar aid. The Marshall Plan 
offered not relief but help in rebuilding productive facili-° 
ties; it carried no unfavorable conditions, and was pro- 
peace rather than primarily anti-Communist. These facts 
combined to win for the plan-the praise:given earlier to 
the lend-lease program—‘the most unsordid act in history.” 
‘British progress toward full recovery was such that ‘the 
nation was able to give up Marshall Plan aid as of Jan. 1, 
1951—the .first of the beneficiaries to do so. By then, 


“™ The Economist, usually very friendly to the United States, observed at the time 
that Britain's reward for spending its wealth in wartime defense of a common Anglo- 
American cause was to have to “pay tribute for half a ce>tury to those who have been 
enriched by the war.”” And an American political scientist has since commented that 
the loan, like the end of lend-lease, created “a permanent source of ill-feeling.”— 
Epstein, op. cit., p. 44- F . : 
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‘Great Britain had received about $2.7 billion urider the 
._plan—$1.7 billion in, grants, $620 million in‘dollar aid re- 
quiring it to extend aeieeeneneiiaes aid-to other European 
countries, and $337 million as‘a loan.’ 


: “While no direct economic assistancé was received dur- 
ing 1951, Britain did get $112 million in military aid funds 
from: the United States to finance purchases of machine 
_ tools needed to make effective its pledged contribution to’ 
the joint defense program undertaken by the NATO powers. 
Slightly over $300 million .in “defense support’ was ex- 
‘ tended in early 1952 to enable the country to buy essential 
commodities and equipment to expand its defense potential. 
. For similar purposes, $409 million was made available in 
~ the year ended June 30, 1953. 


In more recent years, the United. States has provided 
various types of mutual security. aid for Britain, but in 
steadily declining volume. Grants totaling about $211 mil- 
lion were extended in fiscal 1954, around $167 million in 
‘fiscal -1955, and about $26 million in the. year ended last | 
June 30. Nearly $48 million of mutual defense aid is to 
be -repaid. ‘A certain percentage of “counterpart” funds 
is made available to the United States for its use in the 
British Isles. | ? 





Divergent apenas: to — | Problems 


CONFLICTS abiiie the United States and Great ‘Britain 
‘have arisen over postwar economic, political, and military 
policies.. Among the most persistent differences have been 
those in the field of international trade. The United States ° 
policy has called for maximum reduction of barriers’ to 


‘ . trade among nations and creation of-an open world econ- 


omy. Britain has agreed with the American aims but has | 
maintained that she could not move as fast toward the 
desired goals as could the United States. 


Washington has looked with disfavor on the British sys- 
tem of imperial preference; London has criticized Amer- 
ican protective tariffs. British officials have complained 
’ also that their efforts to lessen the need for economic as- 
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sistance under a “trade, not aid” policy have frequently — 


been stymied by provisions of the “Buy American .Act,” 
which restricts purchase of foreign supplies for govern- 


_ment use--even at lower prices—if domestic materials are | 


available.'® 


The most paren conflict in the.economic sphere has 
arisen over the question of trading with Soviet-orbit coun- 
tries. The United States genérally has looked upon “such 
countriés as its enemies, and on trade with them as a dis- 
service to the free world..- Britain has agreed that there 
should be no trade with enemies in. time of war—and has 
accepted the necessity of limiting exports of strategic goods 
to the Soviet bloc in time-of peace—but she has held that 
some trade with Communist countries is essential to her 
economic survival. . 


Consequently, Britain—and other free world nations as 


well—have pressured the United States to agree to a relax- 


ation of restrictions on East-West trade. The United States * © 
was obliged in mid-1954 to accept some ‘liberalization of .. 


controls ‘on trade. with the Soviet Union and‘ Eastern 
. Europe, but has resisted any change in restrictions on trade 
with Communist China. The United States maintains-an 
- embargo on all trade with Red China; .Britain and other 


countries have permitted some trade with’ that country but. 
have applied wider restrictions than those covering trade ; 


’ with other Communist lands. 


When: Prime Minister Eden conferred with President 
Eisenhower in Washington early in 1956, he urged that 
controls on strategic exports to Red China be revised to 
conform with those covering exports to the U.S.S.R. and 
_ her European satellites. The United States was not pre- 

_pared to ease the embargo, however, and Britain last spring 
moved independently (in accordance. with an informal 
agreement that exceptions to the ban may ‘be made in spe- 
cial circumstances). to relax controls on certain classes of 
trade with mainland China. The economic pinch caused by 


closure of the Suez Canal is expected to generate new 
British pressure to moderate the remaining restrictions on . 


the China trade. Macmillan is believed ready to advance 
new proposals to that end at the Bermuda conference. 


“A British firm made repeated attempts between 1953 and 1955 to win contracts 
to supply electrical equipment for the Chief Joseph Dam in the State of Washington, 
but all were unsuccessful. A formal British protest was lodged in August 1955 when 
the U.S. government awarded the contracts to a domestic concern, despite the fact 
that its British competitor had submitted lower bids on several occasions. 
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CONFLICT OVER RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 
The issue of trade with Communist China is tied up 
with the larger question of recognition of the Peiping gov- 


ernment, on which the United States and Great Britain 


have been divided since the defeat of the Chinese. Nation- 
alists in 1949. British officials have emphasized that their 
country’s recognition of the Chinese Reds in January 1950° 
was “an acknowledgment of fact, not a mark of appro- 
bation.” The American policy of non-recognition has been 
based, not on any denial that the Peiping regime is in 
effective control of the Chinese mainland, but on its failure 
to abide by accepted rules of international conduct. 


. Britain’s action was influenced by great commercial in- 
terests in China, by the hostage-like status of the island 
colony of Hong Kong, and by the established British policy 
of extending diplomatic recognition without regard to 
forms of government. The British government was moti- 
vated also by a belief that ‘acceptance of the Peiping regime 
would help to woo it away from the Soviet Union. Former 
Prime Minister Attlee has written: “The more China is 
shut away from the Western world and forced to ally her- 


‘self with Russia, the more strength will be given to her 


Communist masters. The greater the contacts with the 
Western world, the less will be the danger of the integra- 
tion of the great Asiatic mass in a Communist bloc.” '* 


Great Britain voted in the United Nations General As- 
sembly in September 1950 to seat delegates of the Peiping 
regime.as the representatives of China. but has held a con- ° 


_ trary position since February 1951 when it joined in sup- 


porting an Assembly resolution which .branded Red China 
as an aggressor in Korea. As recently as November 1956, 
Britain repeated that it’ would not be wise or timely to 
consider seating Communist China under existing circum- 
stances. But British officials continue to believe that 
eventually the Peiping government, as the effective govern- 
ment of mainland China, should be represented in the 
world organization. ; . 


DISAGREEMENT OVER -ConpUCT OF WAR IN KOREA 


Britain applauded and fully supported President Tru- 
man’s bold decision to defend South Korea, and it con- 
tributed more than any other nation, excepting the United 





* Clement R. Attlee, “Britain and America: Common Aims, Different Opinions,” 


_Poreign Affaire, January 1954, pp. 199-200. | 
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States; to the combined U.N. military effort-in Korea. ‘As 
the war ‘progressed, however, sharp divergences on the 
_conduct and implications of the fighting appeared between 
British and American authorities. Perhaps above all; 
Britain feared that deep concentration on the Korean-con- 
flict might cause.the United States to give Asian affairs, — 
priority over West European concerns which sheconsid- 

ered more- important. ; 


The British wanted military 9per rations limited to those © 
‘necessary to repel the Communist aggression and’ were 
critical of the U.S. advance toward the Yalu River. They 
disliked ‘the American commander, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who seemed the “embodiment .. . of all that Eng- 
. lishmen ... had come most to fear in American foreign - 
policy,” because they felt that he might “by some rash and 
arrogant action wantonly bring down upon their heads the 
most dreadful of world wars.”’ !7 


The official Washington attitude toward the Korean war 
did not differ greatly from that of London, but strong un- 
.official American voices clamoring for more vigorous prose- — 
cution of. the fighting worried the British nation. Four 
days after President Truman seemed to imply, at a press 
conference on Nov. 30, 1950, that-Gen. MacArthur might — 
conceivably be authorized to use the A-bomb, Prime’ Min- 
_ister Attlee flew to Washington. ; 


-The ensuing Truman-Attlee discussions brought little 
- agreement on Far Eastern policy, but the two leaders did. 
reaffirm their complete understanding on the importance 
of the NATO alliance. President Truman’s dismissal of. 
Gen. MacArthur in April 1951 sweetened U.S.-British rela- 
tions somewhat, but differences on the Korean situation 
remained. 


In June 1952, North Korean power plants only a few - 
thousand -feet from the Manchurian border were bombed 
by American planes. British officials were annoyed that 
they had been given no‘advance notice of the attack.'* 
They feared that it might upset truce negotiations then. 
under way at Panmunjom. The armistice signed on July 
26, 1953, six months after President Eisenhower had taken 
office, came as a welcome relief both to Great Britain and 
to the people of the United States. 


" H. C. Allen, Great Britain and the United States (1955), pp. 972, 975.- 
“ Secretary of State Dean Acheson said that had been due to a “snafu.” 
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CONFLICT ON INTERVENTION IN-INDOCHINA WAR 

’ Serious policy differences were again manifested during 

the last. days of the French fight for Indochina in the spring 
- of .1954.° U.S. and British officials: could not agree on the . 
-type and timing of measures needed to cope with the Com- 
‘munist aggression; on what should be done to relieve-the 

, beleaguered fortress of’ Dienbienphu, or on any form of 
combined action to end.the fighting. 


_. Secretary of State Dulles in March 1954 called for 
“united action” to keep the’ Communists from taking. over 
Southeast Asia, even though the action hé proposed might 
involve “serious risks.”” Early the next month he proéposed., 
a joint warning to Communist China against further ag- 
gression in that part of the world, but Foreign Secretary 
Eden maintained that any united stand should be delayed 
until after the then appro: ening Geneva conference on Far 
' Eastern problems. 


In mid-April, after France had informed this country 
that without American military intervention it could not 
- hold Indochina, Dulles proposed an allied air strike against 
‘ Vietminh forces attacking Dienbienphu: When Prime Min- 
‘ister Churchill flatly opposed military intervention, Dulles 
suggested creation of a Southeast Asia defense alliance. 
The British at first indicated that they. were “ready to take 
- part in examining the possibilities” of such a pact, but 
stated a week later that they could not participate in dis- 
cussions that might have unfavorable repercussions on 
. Official and public opinion in Southeast Asia. 


In late April, after France had again asked. direct mili- 
tary action by the United States, Dulles once -more took 
up with Great Britain the possibility of an allied air strike 
against Vietminh forces.’ But the Churchill cabinet, meet- 
ing in an extraordinary Sunday session on Apr. 25, decided 
against British. participation. in any “united action” at 
Dienbienphu before a.try for a truce had been made at the 
Geneva conference then .getting under way.’ 


After Dienbienphu had fallen, President Eisenhower and . 
Prime ‘Minister Churchill’ met in Washington, June 25-29, 
and agreed, among other things, to “press forward with 
plans .for collective defense” to meet the eventuality of 
either peace or continued hostilities in Indochina. Dulles 





*-Unable to win acceptance of his plan, Dulles returned from Geneva to Wash- 
ington, leaving Under Secretary of State Bedell Smith in charge of the U.S. delegation. 
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‘ gave limited support to terms later proposed by French - 
Premier Pierre Mendes-France and armistice agreements 
were finally signed in Geneva on July 21. The United 
States would not participate in drafting the agreements, 
but Under Secretary of State Bedell Smith stated that this 
couniry would ‘ ‘refrain from the threat or the use of force 
‘to disturb” the arrangements agreed upon. 
Spit on Ecypt LEADING TO RUPTURE OF PARTNERSHIP © : 

The lowest ‘point in postwar Anglo-American relations 
_was reached last autumn when Britain and France attacked 
Egypt without consulting the United States. The imme- 
diate cause was the British invasion, but thé more basic 
reasons for the split in the partnership were grounded in ° 
divergent conceptions of the Middlé East problem that 
went back much earlier. “To the United States, the key 
problem was to keep the Russians out. To the British the - 
key problem was to shore up their own crumbling position — 
in the area in order to maintain the vital flow of oil to: 
Britain and Western Europe.” * It was Secretary Dulles’ 
idea to keep Arab. nationalism, which was being stirred up 
by the Soviet Union, in bounds by making concessions to - 
the Arab states, but many of the needed concessions had 
to be made by Great Britain and France rather than the - 
United States. ‘ 


Between 1953 and 1955 ailinie ond ‘the United States - 
’. believed, with varying degrees of conviction, that they | 
could get on with Egypt, but disenchantment arose, first 

_ in Britain and then in this country, after the Nasser gov- 
ernment’ bought Soviet-bloc arms in September- 1955 and 
recognized Communist China in May 1956. On July 19, 
-1956, the United States arinounced that it, would give no 





help in financing the Aswan Dam, and Britain soon fol- . ° 


lowed suit. In furious retaliation President Nasser nation- 
alized the. Suez Canal one week later. : 


Many elements in Great Britain'and France wanted an 
immediate attack on Egypt, but the military forces were | 
not- ready and Secretary Dulles strongly advised against 
such an adventure. U.S.-British-French discussions in 
London (July 29-Aug. 2) and the ensuing 22-nation London 
conference (Aug. 16-23) brought forth a plan for inter- 
national control of the Suez Canal. That plan, taken to 





* Chalmers Roberts, — in the Washington Post, Jan. 6, 1967. 
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Cairo early in September by a five-nation committee headed 
by Prime Minister Menzies of Australia, was promptly . 
rejected by President Nasser. Menzies is reported to have 
complained that a statement by President Eisenhower at 
a press conference, Sept. 5, that the United States was . 
committed to a peaceful solution of the Suez problem had 
. undercut the committee’s efforts by removing the threat 
. Of force. . ‘ Pt 


Britain, France, and the United States then came up 
with.a plan for a Suez Canal Users Association—an idea 
‘ since credited to Secretary Dulles. Eden saw an opportu- 

nity in the new plan for a showdown with Nasser, but 
‘Dulles disassociated the United States from any solution 
by force when he told a press conference, Sept. 13, 
that this country would not “shoot its way” through the 

Suez Canal.- London and Paris were reported to feel that 
’ Dulles had “cut the heart out, of his own plan.” He had 
won time and prevented war by his maneuver, as he had 
aimed to do, but this had been achieved “at the cost of 
distrust and ill-will—and an Anglo-French determination 
not to let the United States stay their hand again.” *! 


_ The users association plan was discussed and revised at a 

second London conference (Sept. 19-21) and formally 
launched at a third London conference, Oct. 1. The follow- ~ 
ing day, Dulles conceded to reporters that there were fun- 
damental differences between the United States and Britain 
and France on handling the Suez Canal.question. The 
differences seemed to be related to the “problem of colonial- 
ism,” on which, Dulles said, this country played “a some- 
what independent role.” Prime Minister Eden, addressing 
a Conservative Party conference, Oct. 13, said that any 
connection of the Suez crisis with colonialism was “mis- 
’ leading” and that the use of force as a last resort could 
“not be .excluded.” 


Negotiations between Britain, France, and Egypt at U.N. 
headquarters (Oct. 10-12) made some progress but failed 
to settle the canal dispute. British Foreign Secretary Lloyd 
and French Foreign Minister Pineau returned home, re- 
portedly discouraged over the actions of both the United 
States and the United Nations. Pineau informed the 
French Assembly on Oct. 16 he felt that the United States 
did “not understand. . . the obligations of the Atlantic 


© Jbid., Jan. 9, 1957. 
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- alliance.” At a meeting in Paris that evening, Eden, Lloyd, 
_ Pineau’and French Premier Mollet are believed to have 
reached the decision to go to war in order to drive Nasser 
from power. 


From that date until the Israeli-British-French invasion: 
began two weeks later, London-and Paris avoided commu- 
-nicating with Washington on the Suez problem. Geoffrey 
Crowther, former editor of The Economist, has written that 
the British and the French had been “driven to despera- 
tion by the weakness and instability of American policy.” 
In his opinion, “American diplomacy . . ., to an extent 
that proved: to be dangerous, . . . gave the impression 
of being concerned with the interests of the United States 
alone.” 22. However, The Economist itself, in a leading 
article immediately after the invasion, pointed out that, 
while Britain and France “may have had cause to complain - 
of Mr. Dulles’ vacillations .*. .. their action puts his failings 
in the shade.” And it concluded: “It-is they, not he, who 
_have loosened the linchpin of the Atlantic Alliance.” *% 


British Foreign Minister Lloyd had told U.S. Ambassador 
Aldrich on Oct. 28 that he was hopeful of a peaceful settle- 
ment, but Israel attacked the Sinai Peninsula the following 
day, and on the 30th Britain and France presented ultima- - 
tums to both Israel and Egypt. That night in the U.N. 
' Security Council the United States sponsored—and Britain 
‘and France vetoed—a resolution calling for an immediate 
cease-fire. The next day the Security Council voted, over 
Anglo-French protests, to refer the issue to the General 
Assembly and on Nov. 2 the Assembly ordered a cease-fire. 
The breadth of the rift in the Anglo-American partnership 
was indicated by the fact that on all U.N. votes connected 
with the proposed cease-fire the United States was aligned 
_ with the Soviet Union and against Britain and France. | 


1957, Pp. 178, 181. 
8 Splenetic Isolation,” The Economist, Nov. 3, 1956, P. 392. 


2 Geoffrey Crowther, “Reconstruction of an Alliance,” Foreign Affairs, January 
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IN THE MONTHS since the near-wrecking of the ‘Anglo- 
_ American partnership on the rock of the Egyptian crisis, 


well-wishers on both sides of the Atlantic have expressed 
deep concern and have tried to think up ways of restoring 
the alliance to full strength. British observers have come 
forward with many suggestions for correction of past 
mistakes and repair of the damage done. But it seems 
to be recognized in both countries that something more 
than royal visits, exchanges of good-will missions, or sign- 
ing formal declarations of solidarity at Bermuda or else- 
where will be needed to. restore a relationship as intimate, 
and as complex, as that which has existed in the past be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 


Many observers believe that relations would be meas- 
urably improved if there were more joint planning of for- 
eign policy and defense strategy. Cooperative planning 
in the councils of NATO has not been interrupted, but 
the fact that British and ‘American officials do not have 
arrangements for working together as closely ‘as during 
the days of World War II and the Marshall Plan is lamented. 
Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the British Labor Party, has said 
that there is “an urgent need for both governments to do 
more thinking ahead, and to do it together.” For years he 
has maintained that “There should . . . be continual joint 
discussions on long-term policy.” 24 : 


NEED FOR BETTER APPRECIATION OF NATURE OF ALLIANCE 


What seems chiefly needed, however, to restore the alli- 
ance to health is a better understanding than has hereto- 
fore existed of the real nature of the relationship between 
the two countries. The editors of the London Economist con- 


.cede that their prescription, while “simple,” is “harsh.” 


The British “must learn that ... [they] are not the Ameri- 
cans’ equals now, and cannot be.” They have the “right 
to state . . . minimum national interests and expect the 
Americans to respect them,” but once that is done, they 
must look to the Americans for the lead. The Americans, 
for their part, “must accept, as they have not done, the 


* Hugh Gaitskell, “The Search for Anglo-American Policy,” 


Foreign Affaire, July 
1954, p. 674. . 
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obligation to protect ... [Britain’s] interests and provide, 
as they have not provided, clear leadership.” °° 


A former editor of The Economist has urged his country- 
men to face the fact that Britain is no longer a super- 
power and should not undertake tasks that are beyond its 
strength. Britain must recognize that only the United 
States is free to choose its own course of action; it is the 
“only independent member of the alliance.” The United 
States, on its part, must recognize that its allies are “not 
totally dependent” because “no one can dictate to another 
what he shall regard as vitally important.” Therefore, 
although the United States,-as the strongest power, must 
have the “biggest say in determining . . . policies, ; 
the permanent and vital national interests of its weaker 
partners . . . [must] become [its] permanent and vital 
interests,” 26 ' 


Although there has been some talk in both Britain and 
the United States about “going it alone’ and each nation 
letting the other “stew in its own juice,” responsible author- 
ities in both countries understand that neither can pursue 
a wholly independent course. A former high-ranking Brit- 
ish official has answered both Britons and Americans who 
urge independent policies in these words: “There can be 
no such thing .. . as an independent foreign policy for 
Britain any more than there can be an independent de- 
.fense ...or... economic policy. America can no more 
go it alone today than she could in 1941. It is no longér 
possible to have a good American foreign policy or a good 
. British foreign policy. There is only one policy that can - 
be effective now, and that is an Anglo-American policy.” 27 
Those on both sides of the Atlantic who accept that view 
would agree also’ with the conviction of Prime Minister. 
Macmillan that “the life of the free world depends upon 
the partnership” between Great Britain and the United 
‘States, . E 


*=“The Alliance,” The Economist, Nov. 17, 1956. p. 571 


* Geoffrey Crowther, “Reconstruction of an Alliance.” Foreign’ Affa ra, January 
1957, pp. 1738-181 Prime Minister Macmillan said in his radio-TV address of Jan. 17 
that although the British did “not intend to part from the Americans,” they also 
did “not intend to be satellites.” s : ; . 


“Lord Coleraine, “Britain and America The Need for Compromise,” 
Affairs, October 1954, p. 133 : . 
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